



























Aindergarten Messenger. 





Vou. I.— NOVEMBER, 1874.—No. 11. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tax time has come when I must decide whether or ‘not 
to carry on the KINDERGARTEN MeEsseNnGER another year. 

I have, on my books, subscriptions enough to pay the 
expenses of publication (without counting in advertisements, 
or agency commissions, or such gratuitous distribution as 
most periodical publishers find it profitable to use). And if 
all my subscribers would remember to pay, I should have no 
question about going on, though it should continue to give 
me nothing for my editorial labor but the satisfaction of ex- 
pressing myself on a subject which I consider of such vast 
moment to my country and the human race. But more than 
two hundred subscribers are delinquent, in this tenth month ; 
and if they do not pay without farther delay, I shall not 
be able to arrange with my long-suffering printer for another 
year. 

Though the rule printed on my covers is advance pay, I 
have not been able, in one month since April, to be on time 
with the promised cash payment. I will put, with my pen, 
an interrogation point at the end of this article, on the copies 
sent to those subscribers whose payment is not credited on 
my books. If, in any instance, I make a mistake, I trust my 
1 subscriber may tell me so, and forgive my inadvertence; for 
occasionally, though very rarely, the post office has failed. 

At all events, I must ask all the subscribers now, whether 
they have paid or not, to let me know by December whether 
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they will subscribe for 1875, and pay me within the first three 
months of the year. Generous friends came to my rescue 
from bankruptcy, caused by a like delinquency, last year; 
but I cannot depend on that, as a rule. 

If I go on, new subscribers for 1875 must pay $1.00 for 
the year, and twelve cents to prepay the postage, which is now 
necessary within the United States. English subscribers pay 
their postage by paying five shillings English money. 

Those who wish back numbers must add $1.00 for 1874, 
and 50 cents for 1873, beginning in June. I have still some 
hundred sets complete from June, 1873. 


In 1874, I began to publish a translation of Froebel’s 
Menschen-Erziehung from the French of the Baroness Crom- 
brugghe, but desisted, because I learned that the theological 
prepossessions of the translator had made a free rendering of 
some parts, which falsified the original; a thing for which 
she has subsequently expressed her own regret. 

It was another reason for stopping, that, as this work was 
composed at the beginning of Froebel’s career, and published 
as long ago as 1827, it relegated a good deal of what he sub- 
sequently made kindergarten work to the nursery of the 
mother. It was not till 1840 that he invented the Ainder- 
garten, as a sort of bridge between the nursery and the 

school, in which the developing process, on the mother’s 
cherishing method, should lead the first observations on nature, 
and bring the child forward to the point where it would be 
comparatively safe to “throw him on the rocks” of antag- 
onism, as Mr. Emerson rather stoically suggests in one of his 
lectures, is necessary for the full education of “the ungrown 
giant ”— of the American nationality. 

Experience and observation had taught Froebel that moth- 
ers had not time to give that minute attention to the first 
development of the understanding; he saw that nature indi- 

cated the limit of her responsibility, by multiplying her cares, 
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KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 3 
so that one child should occupy her incessantly not more than 
during the first two or three years, which, if faithfully im- 
proved by her, would enable her to develop the foundations 
of religion and love of relatives, and put the child into com- 
munication with others by means of speech; so that mutual 
understanding shall grow together with self-consciousness and 
balance it. 

To these foundations of religious and moral education, laid 
by the mother, the kindergartener is to add the foundations 
of a sound intellectual and artistic education.. But this is 
a very delicate process; for here there are two ways to be 
chosen between, one of which past experience has shown to 
be as deleterious as it is common, it being to impose on the 
child the past opinions of his elders concerning nature, 
instead of presenting nature objectively, in an orderly man- 
ner, and giving him opportunity to get impressions for himself, 
and recognize laws fresh from God, whose speech nature is, 
and whose will are nature’s laws. 

Froebel lived twelve years after he had elaborated the Kin- 
dergarten; during which time, instead of writing books, he 
educated kindergarteners, and established Kindergartens, 
Like Socrates, and a greater than Socrates, he taught by living 
speech and work, instead of by written thought, and, like 
them, he was fortunate in disciples who could write. Among 
these, none is greater than the Baroness Bertha von Maren- 
holtz-Bulow, whose work on the Relations of Education and 
Labor, Mrs. Horace Mann is translating; and from which we 
shall continue to publish a portion every month, until some 
publisher sees it to be for his interest to publish it in a 
volume. 

This work is the resumé of a course of lectures which the 
Baroness gave to select audiences in Germany, Belgium, and 
France, in the years 1858-9, and which called out responsive 
sympathy from the best minds of the day, some of which is 
published in our numbers for July and August, 1873. 

At the present moment, when the subject of industrial, 


















4 KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 
technical, and art education begins to engage the serious 
attention of Americans of practical ability and wisdom, this 

“book, which shows the Kindergarten to be the only adequate 
foundation for a complete education of man, in religion, morals, 

science, and art —should be widely diffused. 


EDUCATION BY LABOR. * 
ACCORDING TO FROEBEL’S METHOD. 
Transidted from the Baroness von Marenholtz-Bulow, by M. M. 


The materials used consist of wooden blocks, planes, and 
little sticks; strips of different colored papers; pasteboard ; 
colored threads; slates and pencils; and sheets of paper. 
The transforming of the materials begins in imitation; then 
invention begins, by combining parts into a whole, according 
to one’s own fancy. But to invent,— bring forth something 
new with these materials, a child must have a guiding threat. 
Every work of man consists of parts arranged for the purpose 
of the whole. This arrangement demands symmetry and 
harmony in the parts, and requires that they be fitted for 
‘each other. Whether it be the building of a house, the glu- 
ing together of a table or chair, the making of a garment, 
there are always parts to be fitted together, not arbitrarily 
or capriciously, but according to definite rules. Hence it is 
the principle of Froebel’s method to give the child a funda- 
mental rule, according to which he may unfailingly find new 
combinations. 

What the child grasps most easily are contrasts. He seizes 
easily the difference of size when great and small things stand 
side by side; readily discriminates colors ; sees position, as 
above and below, vertical and horizontal. Froebel’s rule, 
“make the opposite to the thing given,” a child of three years 
old applies with ease. For example, he places his figures 
upon a table which is ruled netwise with horizontal and per- 
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KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 5 





pendicular lines. The teacher marks for him the middle of 
the table by one of his little inch planes; the child places, 
a plane four squares above this marked square, and the rule 
tells him to place another plane four squares below it. Above 
and below are to be connected with each other by the sides, 
that is, the left and right, therefore he places two other planes 
four squares off, one to the right, the other to the left of the 
middle one; or, if the figure to be made is a compact one, 
the opposites may be arranged to touch by their edges. In 
drawing, the vertical and horizontal lines are contrasts in 
position, and oblique lines form the connection. 

It is quite impossible to indicate, except by ocular demon- 
stration, how inexhaustible are the combinations of forms, 
through the application of this simple rule. "What the alpha- 
bet is for word-making, by combining twenty-four letters 
indefinately, or what the seven tones of the scale are for har- 
nitony, Froebel’s law of “The connection of opposites” is for 
plastic formation. 

Pestalozzi also strove for this A, B, C of power (koennen), 
but confessed it was yet to be discovered. Froebel’s discovery 
gives a key to every artistic work, and therefore may be properly 
said to be the foundation of a training for work. 

The arrangement of parts into a whole is organizing, 
which every creative work demands, whether it be material 
or intellectual. But this law —the connection of opposites — 
hitherto considered only in philosophy, is as truly the combi- 
nation-law of nature as it is of the human mind. 

All the processes of nature move in opposites, inspiration 
and expiration, contraction and expansion, ascending and 
descending — all are connections of opposites. In like man- 
ner the process of thinking is to compare things more or less 
opposite, and connect them by inferences (logic). Pestalozzi 
declared that the mechanism of things follows the same course 
as the mechanism of thought, and vice versa. The child 
Operates in one or both, according to the law of his own 
individuality. What he applies (himself) he learns to under- 
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stand and comprehend, first by contemplation only, as im- 
-pression; but by degrees he becomes conscious of what he 
does, and that is the main point. Also, for the working man 
of the present day, he must become conscious of the how 
and the why of his doing, not by reflection, but by immediate 
experience. This distinction must be made. At present, the 
reflections of the grown-up are given to children much too 
early. According to Froebel’s principle, which pursues the 
empirical way, the first knowledge of the child will come 
out of his own experience, and he learns to make his gen- 
eralizations himself, and to reflect upon things in his own 
way. Only when a strictly individual apprehension of a 
thing is gained, can the precepts given by others Jater be 
really appropriated, and become flesh and blood. A real 
conviction, which is proof of a stable frame of mind, has its 
roots in the first individual experience (of action). 

This is the kernel of Froebel’s method ; that a way has 
been found to let the individual character of each one unfold 
itself in full freedom. Froebel says: “Let each one be a 
free growth out of himself; let him rise out of himself like 
the stalk from the plant, with ear, flower, and seeds, in the 
great might of life”” When shall we cease to fetter, enslave 
or, at least, stamp humanity, nations, and individuals ? — not 
before Kindergartens shall be the universal possession of the 
people! 

This is the point which has been least recognized hitherto. 
The given rule makes many a one think that Froebel’s method 
is a treatment by stencils, as it were! But for the very rea- 
son that Froebel gives a universal law for the guide of his 
methods, an individual act of the child becomes possible; 
that is, a creative act. For instance, just as nature, according 
to the law of expansion and contraction that rules in the vege- 
table world, develops the different species of plants; so can 
a child produce ever new forms and combinations, by acting 
according to the law given to him; namely, ‘the connection of 
opposites.” Every child will apply this law of combination, 
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KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 7 


in order to represent his individual formations in the freest 
manner. Without this process of law, he would stop short | 
at mere imitation, or owe his formations only to chance. One 
can be convinced in a genuine Kindergarten, that every child 
produces, out of the same material, by the application of the 
same law, manifold things, each differing from the others. 
And does not every painter paint different pictures, with the 
same colors, according to the same law of mixing colors, and 
of constructing forms? 

If it be acknowledged that there is no freedom without 
law, neither in the community, nor in the different workshops 
of handicraft and studios of art; the same thing must hold 
good, also, for the doing of the child, whose imagination 
sweeps round rudderless, if it is not bound or fettered by 
rules which are principles. 

Through the indispensable concentration, which all produc- 
tive labor requires, a certain stability and inward collectiveness 
arises, which not only rules the imagination, but reacts par- 
ticularly to strengthen the moral powers. Out of this arises 
the inward satisfaction of true activity; and in this satisfac- 
tion, given to children by Froebel’s method, is found the most 
striking proof that it corresponds to the nature of the child. 

And just as the individual endowment of the child is man- 
ifested by plastic production, peculiarity of character comes 
out by the action of children in companionship. By their 
‘occupations’ the talent of the future designer, painter, sculp- 
tor, architect, poet, musician, or mathematician, expresses itself. 
By social work and play in a child-world, which must be the 
type of the great world, with the friction of character conse- 
quent upon this intercourse, the opportunity is offered for 
peculiar traits of character to be brought out, and influenced 
by one another. One must not estimate too slightly, for the 
future formation of character, these things, as yet so small in 
themselves. To learn early how to express his mind in some 
characteristic furm, how to maintain his individual claims and 
opinions against his equals, and how to take an active part 
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in fitting himself into the midst of a community which has 
equality of rights and duties, is unquestionably of great im- 
portance for the culture of individual character. Home and 
school cannot offer sufficient opportunity on this account, 
because in the home the young child cannot have equal rights 
with all the other inmates, mostly grown people, being in a 
more passive and subordinate ‘position towards them, seldom 
taking the initiative; and because, in the school, a merely 
intellectual willing and doing takes place, which sets in action 
the intellectual much more than the moral powers. It is true 
that in the school recess there is free action; but then it is 
not regulated. In the Kindergarten, on the other hand, free 
action is connected with regulated action, by the distribution 
of the occupations following the rules of work, &c., as happens 
also in later life. 

In Kindergarten, the child is not made tame, which is what 
the education of the majority of children amounts to at pres- 
ent; the natural energy is not repressed, but led towards its 
normal aim and destiny. Our childhood and youth sicken, 
unquestionably, by the early preponderance of the intellectual 
powers; and through the want of opportunity for creative 
activity, which begets will and energy. Who has not felt 
that our children lead a quite artificial life, contrary to their 
nature, by which both bodily and moral health is under- 
mined? There is too early and too much learning, that is, 
too much for their digestive power, an undue preponderance 
of receptivity, deficient productivity, and a want of opportu- 
nity to act,—all of which cuts off the possibility of the full, 
fresh, natural existence which is meet for childhood and 
youth. 

“There should be a change,” says the majority of observers; 
but as yet we have not known howto make it. The amount 
of knowledge which must be acquired for the required culture 
and vocation, at some time, can neither be abridged nor dis- 
pensed with. To go back to the beginning of the accumulated 
material of human knowledge, in order to simplify it, it has 
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KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 9 
been found necessary to seek for the elements of individual 
departments, in order to separate all that is superfluous. And 
Froebel, in order to find the points of connection, with which 
the activity of children must begin, went back to the very 
origin, the first beginnings of our culture. 

The child gains knowledge of things, first by his activity, 
through what it can seize with his hands. Things must be 
graspable by him, to give him points of connection for his 
conceptions. If, for example, a child should only look at the 
things around him, it would be impossible for him to be con- 
vinced of their material, their weight, whether they were 
hard or soft. This perpetual handling of things, this analyz- 
ing and combining again of the parts, which Froebel’s method 
demands, is the child’s first work, and involves intellectual as 
well as bodily activity ; and, because this knowledge of things, 
by means of the activity of his limbs and senses, is founded 
in the being of the child, as it was in the being of humanity, . 
it affords lasting enjoyment. By this first enjoyment of doing, 
the only right beginning is gained, for the conquest of natural 
indolence, for lifting the weight of yet unspiritaslised 
matter. 

In the human soul, all opposites are found united. If this 
or that impulse is not used and cultivated for good, conform- 
ably to its destiny, it serves for evil, which is deviation from 
the destiny assigned by God and nature. If the instinct of 
activity is not awakened, gratified, the instinct of indolence 
takes its place, that heaviest barrier to all development! 

The earliest work of the child begins, as in the development 
of the human race itself, with cultivating the instruments of 
work, training the limbs and senses. Little objects of his own 
invention, by their symmetry of form, harmony of color, 
agreement of parts in a whole, awaken his first pleasure in 
conforming to laws, and thus lure forth from the infant soul 
the first beams of the beautiful; so that, as in the history of 
the human race, the elements of art become the —— 
of the mind. 
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The thought that lies at the foundation of Froebel’s method 
of allowing the child, in each of the occupations, to separate 
the parts, and put them together again as a whole, is that 
real things may become symbols, by means of which he shall 
perceive reality. 

Already Rousseau had demanded that the first book for the 
child’s mind should be his surroundings. If this is to be so, 
then must these surroundings correspond to the needs of the 
mind, and therefore be put in order. He did it, by giving 
to the child forms, out of which he is to create, by uniting 
and transforming them himself. The results of his composing 
become symbols of truth. Contemplation and individual 
production are thus united; the artistic leads to knowing. 
Schiller, speaking of the development of the human race, 
says, “ What we have felt here as beauty, will one day, and 
somewhere, meet us as truth.” 

With the blind activity of instinct, as yet ewnconscious, 
human culture began, and rose gradually from the crudest to 
the highest point. Images and symbols of the beautiful, the 
good, and the true, are needed by children ; just as the Greeks 
and Romans, in order to perceive the ideas symbolized by 
the powers of nature, needed the mythology for their imagina- 
tion. While the child is creating forms, he perceives their 
organism; and so can, at a later stage, seize the fundamental 
thoughts which produced them. He learns, in short, to per- 
ceive the Creator in his creation. 

For easy review of the historical epochs, children in. the 
schools are given images, which represent the chief person- 
ages and events. But images alone do not deeply interest early 
childhood. Little children easily forget what they see, and 
more easily still what is said to them; but they never forget 
what they have made (as also Rousseau incidentally remarked). 
Mankind was obliged to go through a long school of labor, 
before it arrived at the present degree of the development of 
industry and art. Men were obliged to labor in the sweat 
of their brows; subduing the rude masses by slave-work on 
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the pyramids of Egypt, where the building master and archi- 
tect were the same man, even to the highest art in the temples 
of Greece, in which the majority of the workmen were artists. 
The development of the human race has had its course, ac- 
cording to law and the rules of logic, however much it has 
been interrupted by a thousand deviations. And, by law and 
successive steps, the individual child is developed. The 
human educator can do nothing better than to search out the 
plan of education, according to which the spirit of the uni- 
verse guides the development of humanity. 

Froebel has taken the development of nature and humanity 
for his instructor. His starting point is, Man, THE IMAGE 
or Gop, 18, AS SUCH, A OREATIVE BEING; CONSEQUENTLY 
THE FIRST PRINCIPLE OF EDUCATION IS TO MAKE HIM CAP- 
ABLE OF CREATIVENESS, ABLE TO CREATE. 

In the history of man, work has been the first means of 
knowledge; at present science has become the means for 
work. 

And so for children, first work, and then knowledge, is the 
order of development. Work is the teacher that forms the 
mind; science gives the theory of labor. In this manner, the 
curse of work is changed into a blessing. Voluntary labor, 
developing Jove of labor, gives the laborer his freedom, and 
is the foundation of his human dignity. 

At a time when the conditions of labor in the civilized 
world have become new, when the conscious mind must 
govern in every workman, when the spiritual emancipation 
of a still immature stratum of society, partly deprived of its 
rights, is declared, ought it not to belong to the Creator’s 
government of the world, that the discovery should be made 
that the child can become a consciously-acting workman, 
while he still plays? Every discovery in the history of civil- 
ization occurs when mankind needs it. But many a discovery 
remains unrecognized, after its application has become a 
pressing necessity, to the injury of the general develop- 
ment. May not this be the case with the method of Froebel ? 
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Side by side with the brilliant culture of our day, its mag- 
nificent, dazzlingly rapid progress of development in the 
department of industry, who does not see the deep shadow 
which is daily becoming deeper? What kind of society must 
necessarily grow out of the youthful generation, if the greed of 
gold, the spirit of gain, and the low pursuit of pleasure, which 
threaten every day, more and more, to destroy all higher aims 
of life, shall grow up with it, and spread faster and farther? 

When the mass of upstarts that will rise out of the uncul- 
tivated, through mere industrial success, is doubled, and shall 
at last become a hundred-fold; and the largest part of the 
laborers in the spiritual domain shall sink to the ranks of 
the proletariat, because the worth of their performances is 
not acknowledged, while those who have material interests 
and pleasures, reach the highest estimation; who can picture 
to himself the unheard of demoralization that such a society 
would present ? 

There is but one rein that will hold in check the lower pro- 
pensities of the spiritually undeveloped and rude — it is labor, 
the bodily burden and exertion. Labor, “in the sweat of 
the brow” is the redeemer. Not any thing so demoralizing 
could have crept into the prisons, as the do-nothing of crim- 
inals! Either heavy, hard labor must be the accompaniment 
of poverty, or civilizing culture must preserve the masses of 
the people from excess and demoralization. And since ne 
power can prevent thousands of the uncultivated masses 
enriching themselves in this age of machinery, and so with- 
drawing from hard work, we have no choice but to take 
measures for their culture, and free the coming centuries from 
the old guilt of the cultivated towards the uncultivated! 

Manifold and various as the conditions may be, whose ful- 
filment is required, in order to conquer poverty, ignorance, 
and want of morality, so far as is possible, the first condition 
will always be correct, sound education, by which the human 
soul shall be directed, from the very beginning of life, to what is 
noble and lofty. Much as our higher schools, and the instruc- 
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KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 13 


tion of the different people’s unions contribute to the acqui- 

sition of useful knowledge, a neglected childhood is never 
got over; and therefore, to the souls that creep in the dust, 
are never opened the higher regions of spiritual life. 

Let people’s Kindergartens, on Froebel’s methods, be made 
the common possession, and we shall have laid a firm foun- 
dation, on which shall be built a true education of the people; 
and then we can fight against coarseness and restlessness, 
and cherish, on the ground of general material welfare, the 
love of the beautiful; and the eye be directed to the heights 
of intellectual and moral greatness. Pupils cannot enjoy the 
improved public schools, if they do not enter the primary 
schools better prepared than now. - Here the first step needs 
to be a new beginning, which shall give new conditions to 
the school, and lead to new results. The discovery of a begin- 
ning, in conformity to nature, Froebel arrived at, when he 
found a new truth in reference to the perceptive power, and 
the treatment of the human being. 

May his discoveries, which are to serve for the improvement 
of the man, not be esteemed less than those which serve for 
the improvement of material well-being; and may they find 
their application in working out the development of the grow- 
ing race, with all its rich consequences, as long as time lasts. 


FaIRER grows the earth each morning 
To the eyes that watch aright, 
Every vision is a dawning 
Of some marvel come to light, 
Of some unsuspected glory 
Waiting in the old and plain; 
Traveller ne’er told the story 
Of such wonders as remain. 
WwW. C. G. 





Jean Paul says of music: —“Away —away,—thou speak- 
est to me of things which in all my endless life I have 
found not—and shall not find!” 
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Kindergarten SHutetligeure. 


(The following letter from the widow of Froebel to Mra. Kraus-Boelte, was 
crowded out of the October number by press of matter.) 
MEININGEN, AvuGusT 1,. 1874. 
My Dear Mart: 


It is a long time since I heard from you, though I have 
written twice, and I feel I can hardly wait longer. * * * 
I found no rest in Hamburg, after I had relinquished my 
Kindergarten to the Froebel-verein; and have been to visit 
my relatives at Liineberg and Ostarde. At Pentecost I 
attended the convention of the Allgemeine Erziehungsverein, 
held at Brunswick. Mr. Kraus, I presume, has already been 
informed concerning the proceedings there, through his cor- 
respondence with Miss Louise Vorhauer; and I need but 
mention that she showed, at the convention, how much can 
be done in teaching music to children, if, with true under- 
standing, a certain aim is followed. But we have not to direct 
the mind of children to music alone, but to develop the entire 
human being in harmony. I have been very much interested 
in your having carried out this method of musical education 
in your Kindergarten and the intermediate class during this 
last year. I trust implicitly in your doings, and know you 
cannot but be successful in your work, especially as you have 
your husband as a co-worker. 

I have led a wanderer’s life during the summer months; 
and have passed hours of consecration at the grave of my 
husband. With Hantzmann’s Life of Froebel in my hands, I 
sat about in many places sacred by remembrances, full of 
gratitude to him to whose doctrines I had listened in those 
places, and for his faithfulness and devotion. The places 
were unchanged, but the living voice I then heard was want- 
ing. The sun was setting beautifully one evening, and I felt 
such a longing to pass away that very moment! But the 
people had ever a grateful word; and remembered with 
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delight the beautiful time at Marienthal. Mow, they were 
wishing to have a Kindergarten; now they knew how much 
had been formerly given to them, that which can be given 
only once, and by unselfish love! 

Beautiful roses and lilies were blooming on Froebel’s grave. 
It is a lovely place. When human life has become as pure and 
clear as these flowers, then education will have made a step 
forwards. Some roses and lilies from Froebel’s grave I send 
you for a love token. May they arrive safely, and tell you 
that there I remembered you with tender love. 

Here in Meiningen are two Kindergartens; in time, one 
of them can become a good one. 

It is a matter of course that I visited the Kindergartens 
every where that I went; but I am sorry to say that they 
have seldom satisfied me. Many things must be changed, if 
they are to fulfil their mission. 

I am staying with my nephew, who does every thing for 
my comfort; and I am getting quite fresh, in beautiful 
nature. 

Next week I go to Eisenach, and from thence I return to 
Hamburg. I long very much to be active again for the 
Kindergarten, and think to be able to further the cause in 
Hamburg, where I have worked for so many years. How 
are you proceeding in your beautiful work? I seriously 
think of accepting your invitation, if I can Aelp you; for as 
long as I have strength, my life belongs to the Kindergarten 
cause. 

With sincerest regards to your husband, with whose active 
help and interest in our blessed cause I am deeply impressed, 


I am ever, with affectionate love, 
Your old friend, 


LOUISE FROEBEL. 


N. B. The Musick Bildungs-Schule, spoken of in Frau 
Frvebel’s letter, was founded by Mrs. Caroline Weseneder, 
at Brunswick, in 1862; with which she connected a musick- 
alische Kindergarten. 
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Since her death, the musical institute has been and is con- 
ducted by her gifted pupil, Miss Louise Vorhauer, who has 
sent to Mr. Kraus, from time to time, brief accounts of her 
work in the Musical Kindergarten and intermediate class. 
At his request she sent him the following instruments, 
which Mr. and Mrs. Kraus used, as far as practicable, in their 
Kindergarten and intermediate class, at 7 Gramercy Park; 
namely, a bell tree, a triangle, cymbals, a tambourine, castag- 
nettes, a drum, a trumpet, a cuckoo, a quail, a rural horn, a 
cow-bell-ringing mill, a nightingale, a cock, ete. As to the 
expedients to be used in the movement plays, representing 
all the different trades and occupations, Mr. Kraus thought 
it unnecessary to order them from Brunswick, as they can be 
procured anywhere. M. K. B. 


Froebel used very few helps of this kind. He thought it 
best to have only such things as the children themselves 
could manufacture. See the last page of the Baroness Mar- 
enholtz’s remarks in the October Mussencrr.— Editor. 


From Eneianp we have interesting news. The training 
school of Manchester is just completing its first term of two 
years, and is about to graduate some well-educated kinder- 
garteners. But Miss Snell writes that she has just seen a 
circular letter of Professor Wiebe to school directors and 
teachers, in which he proposes to go round and give a three 
months’ course of lectures on the system; and to establish 
kindergarten classes in schools! This she laments, as it must 
needs spread a superficial kindergartening, which will disgrace 
the principle. She says the friends of the real reform had 
hoped that their training school at Manchester would have 
spread the true views of the subject. It is only necessary to 
have the whole truth known in practical England, to have 
the real thing triumphantly prevail, because, all the more 
remarkably, since it. comes from subjective, fanciful Germany, 
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it appeals to the love of objectivity, and the practical English 
genius, with its productive occupations and callisthenic plays. 

It is not, however, entirely fortunate, that the Kindergarten 
is beginning in England in the laboring classes. Miss Snell 
says: “Froebel is little understood in England; and the 
principle of the. Kindergarten is frequently sacrificed to ma- 
terial interests of the schools with which it is connected. 
Reading and writing are taught before the proper time, in 
order to meet the impatience and prejudices of the parents 
(who do not understand that thus the object and value of read- 
ing, for the mind, is sacrificed). By this abuse, a great harm 
is done, and the free, harmonious development of the children 
prevented. Every compromise of this kind is a great wrong 
towards the founder of the Kindergarten; and cannot be too 
strongly censured. I shall be very thankful if you will send 
me your lecture on the ‘Education of the Kindergartener. 
I send you twenty new subscribers for your Messencer. It 
is just what we require here, for our reformatory work in edu- 
cation. We have no apostles, as yet, with the gift of speech, 
who devote their lives in advocating this glorious cause.” 

This was written before Mr. Payne gave the lecture to the 
College of Preceptors, upon “ Froebel and the Kindergarten,” 
from which we made an extract in our Messencer for July. 
When so eminent an educator has taken up the cause, it is 
to be hoped that a general attention may be awakened. 
There is one private Kindergarten, which has been taught 
two years, in the aristocratic precinct of St. George’s Square, 
Pimlico. This probably is not starved out of its fair propor- 
tions, as the English Kindergartens have hitherto been, by 
want of pecuniary means to provide ail desirable conditions, 
above all, a kindergartener combining fine mental and moral 
gifts with adequate general culture. 

One really good kindergartener, in a refined and apprecia- 
tive circle of families, will do more than volumes of written 
argument, to make ladies take up this art of developing in- 
fancy for their profession, as many of them do the arts of 
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music, painting, and modelling in clay. The material is even 
more etherial than that of music, being living spirit, to work 
on which, instead of exhausting, will renew it! * 

We have just received a circular of the School Board of 
London, which confirms us in our feeling that it is something 
of a misfortune to the cause of Kindergarten, that it should 
begin in the schools that are — not like the public schools of 
this country, intended for all classes, and so securing the 
liberal support of the better classes, who also send to them, 
but really pauper schools, as it were. We copy the docu- 
ment. It is dated, 

“New Beprorp Srrezt, E. C., 24 Jan., 1874. 

“Dear Sir:—You are of course aware that instruction 
in kindergarten exercises forms an essential part of the 
instruction in infant schools. The Board attribute great 
importance to thorough and systematic teaching on this sys- 
tem, and they have accordingly appointed Miss Bishop a 
special instructor for their schools. 





*It may sound paradoxical to speak of spirit as material for the artist, but a 
vice of the English language has made material synonymous both with objective 
and substantial; and the vice of the language was consequent upon the Japse in 
spiritual philosophy, when Locke denied the transcendental objective, under the 
name of innate ideas, thus making all our consciousness, except the impressions 
on the sensorium, the product of reflection, and therefore transient and finite, as 
the French atheists found out. But Locke was a careless analyzer, and not a ma- 
terialist of the Condillac School, as he has left us proof in his ‘“ Reasonableness of 
Christianity,” which does better justice to the man Locke, than the “Essay on the 
Human Understanding.” Locke would have learnt, had he studied his metaphy- 
sics in the living pages of the Kindergarten, that children first practically realize, 
and then name eternal laws, and by implication, at least, the Eternal Lawgiver, as 
they find symmetries growing under their hands in their fanciful occupations. 
They know that they never find any satisfaction in what they do withont a plan or 
principle of combination. As they see uniform square pieces of paper transformed 
by themselves into a hundred beautiful forms, they realize that besides the factors 
of paper and hands, there is another factor, whom they summon to their aid, from 
which flows infinite variety of beauty.’ A child developed in a Kindergarten, ac- 
cording to Froebel’s genial method, will hardly be a materialist. Matter, named 
from the German matt, dead, expresses that spirit has been, but gone, leaving this 
witness of substantial life. Is it not rather arbitrary in Mr. Tyndall, to declare 
matter to be alive ? and even creative ? What if we should accept the Hegelian 
definition, which is also that of St. John, who declares it to be the word of the Lord, 
who addresses his intelligent creature from the beginning, first by making the 
worlds, and then at last becoming man, whose life is in intercommunion ? 
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“As Miss Bishop can only find time to instruct the chil- 
dren of one single school thoroughly, it has been resolved 
that the school to be taken in hand, in the first instance, 
should be the Wilmot School, Bethnal Green (permanent 
school). 

“But it has been also arranged that Miss Bishop should 
take five classes a week, in different parts of London, for the 
benefit of female pupil teachers and mistresses both of infants’ 
and girls’ schools. Mistresses would have the opportunity of 
attending, and of watching the course of instruction. 

“The five centres will be at York Road, King’s Cross, 
Tuesdays, from 6 to 7 p. m.; Wilmot Street, Bethnal Green, 
Wednesdays, at the same hour; Wistinley Road, Clapham 
Junction, Fridays, 6 to 7 p. m.; on Saturdays, at Cliftun Road, 
New Cross, from 2 to 3 p. m.; at Harper Street, New Road, 
from 4 to 5. A copy of this circular is sent to all pupil teach- 
ers and mistresses, who will communicate with Miss Bishop; 
and I am directed to ask them to inform her, within the next 
three days, which one of the five centres they propose to 
attend.” * * * * * @G,H. Croan, Clerk of the Board.” 

We wish our American School Boards, with their ampler ~ 
means, did, like this London Board, “ Attribute great import- 
ance to thorough and systematic teaching on this system.” 
But it is very obvious that the London Board have an entirely 
inadequate idea of a Kindergarten according to Froebel, if 
they imagine that anything like a training to teach in them, 
can be given in lessons once a week to pupil teachers and 
mistresses who are engaged all the first part of the day in 
teaching what of course is not the Froebel occupations, &c., 
since to begin on these requires to have been trained before- 
hand, not merely in the knack of the fingers, but in such 

knowledge of the laws of mind and principles of moral power, 
as Miss Bishop, if she were an archangel in intellect, could 
not impart to five classes/ even if she were not exhausted 
by teaching her own Kindergarten in the mornings. We 
wish we could have a letter from Miss Bishop, telling us a 
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little about what she attempts to do, and what this kinder- 
gartening in the London Board Schools amounts to. We 
‘think that if anything is to be done deserving the name, 
there should be established in London a training school, as 
well appointed as that of Manchester (why not at the South 
Kensington Museum, or at the Crystal Palace?), and an 
experienced kindergartener be made its head teacher, keeping 
a well appointed Kindergarten, and requiring normal pupils 
already well educated otherwise, to give all their time to the 
study, for at least a year, not confining themselves to the 
Froebel occupations and plays—though they should have 
the former at their fingers’ ends, and be able to sing, and 
themselves play in the games,— but going through a course 
of real study of such books as Alison on “Taste,” Lord 
Bacon’s “Advancement of Learning,” the late Professor 
Maurice’s “Social Morality,” Taylor's “Home Education,” 
and, of course, if they can read German, the Baroness 
Marenholtz-Bulow’s “Education by Labor,” and Froebel’s 
“ Menschen Erziehung.” We wish the Kindergarten Associ- 
ation of Manchester would induce some English publisher to 
reprint the translation of Madame Marenholtz’s book, that 
we are printing in our KINDERGARTEN MassEnGer, chapter 
by chapter. Mr. Payne’s lecture on “Froebel and the Kin- 
dergarten,” is also a good thing to be studied in a training 
school; and we recommend to Miss Bishop to make it one 
text book in her classes. Ifthe Circular of information, pub- 
lished by our Commissioner of National Education, for July, 
1872, could be reprinted in England, it could be used as 
another text book in her classes, for which such a curriculum 
as is proposed above for the training school, would be impos- 
sible, the “pupil teachers and mistresses” being probably 
quite unprepared for such studies. The circular contains a 
translation of a pamphlet which the Baroness wrote in French, 
and published in Florence in 1872, after having passed a 
winter there, lecturing to a class of teachers for the Kinder- 
gartens in Italy, which had been founded by the Minister of 
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Instruction, in the faith that they would create the teachers; 

but he found it needed already accomplished teachers to cre- 
ate Kindergartens. This pamphlet was an abridgement of 
the lectures given during a whole winter;-and of which she 
wanted the pupils to have a reminder; for it suggests the 
whole scope of the teaching. This pamphlet and Mr. Payne’s 
lecture together would not make as much as a hundred 
octavo pages, and should be in the hands of every one 
attempting to keep a Kindergarten. 

Mr. Payne’s lecture has been reprinted in America, by 
Steiger, of New York, and is sold for fifteen cents; a price 
so low, that it enables any friends of the cause to buy them 
for distribution. 

If we are able to go on with our Messenezr, we hope to 
present in it, continually, themes for discussion in the training 
classes, and for the meditations of kindergarteners. 

Froebel’s philosophy is nothing less than a method of in- 
quiry into the nature of man, and his relations to God and 
the universe ; not his passive relations merely, but his creative 
powers, or spirituality. 

We are sorry not to have any data for a report of what 
has been done in Liverpool this last year. But we hope our 
friends there will give us some information for our next 
number. ; 

In our next number we shall also give the status of the 
American Kindergarten; and we wish that all the kinder- 
garteners who are at work, would write us a letter, and give 
us the facts respecting their own work, with the statistics, as 
well as their ideas. Especially we hope that Mrs, Kraus- 
Boelte will give us her long-promised experience in the 
Kindergarten. We wish she would write us a confidential 
letter, and mark all the parts of it she is willing that we 
should print. 

Our covers will show that Mrs. Ogden has removed her 
training school from Columbus to Chicago. She would not 
have done so had the prospect been good for a full Kinder- 
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garten in Columbus. But as soon as she had engaged to go 
to Chicago, where both Kindergarten and Training school are 
in demand, the parents of the children in Columbus, who 
had: sent to her Kindergarten, waked up to see the bright- 
ness of the blessing that was taking wing; and were desirous 
to pay a bonus to retain her! We have known something 
like this to happen before. A kindergartener was starved out 
in some place; but as soon as she was established elsewhere, 
the people began to realize their loss, and were eager to pay 
another who would come, more than was asked by the supe- 
rior one whom their want of consideration had discouraged ! 

We are glad Mrs. Ogden has gone to Chicago, where are 
several so-called Kindergartens, that disgrace the name, 
though they may be tolerably good judged by the standard 
of the old infant schools. There is one whose teacher pre- 
tends to be a graduate of Miss Garland’s school, but who 
was refused a diploma by her, on account of her utter incom- 
petence, intellectual and moral. 


Miss Marwedel has reopened her school in Washington, 
at 800 Eighteenth Street, the house where she kept it last 
year, in K Street, being demolished, and no house in the 
vicinity being available ‘for love or money.’ 

Her removal causes a loss of many of the little ones, whose 
parents do not find it convenient to send them so far from 
home. The new neighborhood probably will fill up the gap 
in the number, which was more than seventy in the spring 
quarter. But Miss Marwedel grieves for the interruption of 
relations that had become an affair of the heart between 
herself and the children. She still retains Miss Pollock, as 
adult playfellow in the Kindergarten, and teacher of the 
manipulations; herself supervising and inspiring ideas both 
in the young teacher and the children. 

She writes us that she has associated with herself a German 
lady, eminent in the Froebel lore and art, who, she says, 
“studied in the two seminaries in Berlin,” and “complains of 
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the incompleteness of both;” saying, “that the instruction 
given by different persons, in theory and practice, were con- 
tradictory. While the Baronin Marenholtz gives the full 
and true theoretical instruction, the practical part is not un- 
derstood, nor in harmony with it.” Miss Marwedel adds 
that “Miss Lochner is very learned, and at home in all sci- 
ence; for which, and in which, she admires Froebel as a 
reformer. She has gone deeper into his philosophical views 
than any one I have met, and has her equal only in Baronin 
Marenholtz herself. She has already trained cultivated ladies 
at Berlin; and she came to this country on purpose to start 
a normal kindergarten class among the Germans here. If 
any one takes the kindergarten system in its broad, general, 
reforming view, it is done by Miss Theresa Lochner.” 

With Miss Lochner’s assistance, therefore, Miss Marwedel 
feels that she can offer the highest advantages of training to 
any ladies who will give the winter to the acquisition of 
Froebel’s art. 

We trust southern ladies will avail themselves of this op- 
portunity, for the advantage to the South, where it is to be 
hoped that the incipient systems of state education may be 
founded on the developing principle which prevails exclu- 
sively in the Kindergarten ; in which children should be kept 
till they are seven years old, and get a sound and healthy 
physical, moral, and indastrial start in life, before beginning 
to learn reading, writing, and cyphering. This profession is 
exactly the one for ladies of refinement, who are thrown 
upon themselves, as so many southern ladies now are, to 
make a living for themselves and their children. A training 
school, within easy reach of such, has for many years been 
felt to be a desideratum. There is now one lady in Wash- . 
ington from Kentucky, teaching the kindergarten class in 
the school of the Misses Purley, 70 I Street, who had the en 
terprise to go to Boston last year for training, and graduated 
from Miss Garland’s class of 1878—4,in May. But in general, 
it cannot be expected that southern ladies will go so far 
north for education, if it were only on account of the expense. 
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That the demand for Kindergarten is becoming great in 
the South, the editor of the Messzncrer knows, from the 
letters she continually receives; but as yet it is rather an in- 
definite demand. Ladies keeping boarding schools frequently 


make applications for assistants, and still more frequently for - 


books, by aid of which they expect to meet this demand. 
Even in the city of Washington, where there are now three 
real Kindergartens (Mrs. Pollock is about to begin one in 
Droit Park), there are many schools that profess to have a 
kindergarten class, by which apparently nothing more is 
meant than that they have a class under seven years of age, 
who perhaps do not attempt to learn to read | write. But 
a Kindergarten is not merely the negative of a school! I 
have before me the prospectus of one Washington school, in 
which it is stated that its first grade is a kindergarten class ; 
and in going on to give the curriculum, assigns to that depart- 
ment, reading, writing, and other things belonging to common 

rimary schools; thus betraying utter ignorance of Froebel’s 
Institution, as a preparatory development of the faculties, by 
which any intelligent learning of reading can take place later. 
The name is used merely to attract pupils, and reckless of 
any distinctive meaning. Such recklessness hinders those 
who are given to us, all prepared for the kingdom of heaven 
—on earth — from entering into the way, the truth, and the 
life, which is the law of the kingdom. Until it is superseded 
by more conscientiousness in the use of words, there will be 
nothing but repetitions of the fall of man, from original inno- 
cence into the devious, serpentine ways that lead away from 
the tree of life into the paths of false knowledge, because 
premature and indigestible. We must teach them to trust, 
to love, to hope in God, before they begin to know the world 
into which they have come. “Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not,” is still the unheeded cry of 
the Redeemer. One would think we had had sufficient ex- 
perience of the futility of the old methods! Who is there 
that does not feel that he himself was marred in his education ; 
that the clue of order was not put into his hands early enough; 
that his vitality was half quenched by unnecessary and con- 
ventional restraints; that generous trust and hope were de- 
pressed instead of quickened ? 

With training schools kept by real disciples of Froebel at 
Washington, St. Louis, Chicago, Boston, and New York, 
“ Heaven’s first law” shall prevail. A good beginning has 
been made, and we rest in hope of the-lost Paradise regained. 





















